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CURUNRAY? 


THE PUBLIC THINKS:.--- 
It is only Heavy Drinking that harms. 


EXPERIMENTS SHOW:..-- 
That even Moderate Drinking Hurts Health, Lessens Efficiency. 


THE PUBLIC THINKS:.-- 


Alcohol braces us for hard work and against fatigue. 
EXPERIMENTS SHOW:.-- 
That ALCOHOL IN NO WAY INCREASES MUSCULAR 
STRENGTH OR ENDURANCE. 

ALCOHOL LOWERS VITALITY; ALCOHOL 
OPENS THE DOOR TO DISEASE 
Resolved, at the International Congress on Tuberculosis, 1905, to combine 

the Fight Against Alcohol with the Struggle Against Tuberculosis. 


At the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, the use of Alcohol as a 
medicine declined 77 per cent. in eight years. 


Most Modern Hospitals show the same tendency. 


Alcohol is Responsible for Much of Our Insanity, Much of Our Poverty, Much 

of Our Crime. OUR PRISON COMMISSIONERS REPORTED THAT 

. 95% OF THOSE WHO WENT TO PRISON IN 1911 HAD INTEM- 
PERATE HABITS. 


YET THE PUBLIC SAYS:--- We need the Revenue from Liquor. 


THE PUBLIC SHOULD KNOW.---HOW SMALL IS THE REVENUE con- 
pared with the Costs of Carrying the Wreckage. 


YOUR MONEY SUPPORTS THIS WRECKAGE. 
YOUR WILL ALLOWS IT. 
YOUR INDIFFERENCE ENDANGERS YOUR NATION. 


Commercialized Vice is Promoted through Alcohol. 


CITIZENS, THINK! 


ARRAYED AGAINST ALCOHOL are ECONOMY, SCIENCE, EFFICIENCY, HEALTH, MORALITY. 


— The Very Assets of a Nation. 
— The Very Soul of a People. 
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O philanthropic societies provide family re- 
lief on the basis of the same standard of 
living conditions which these societies and social 
workers demand that industry shall afford? Re- 
lief committees and workers need the spirit of 
fundamental democracy quite as much as the 
technique of relief. P. 599. 


CHICAGO'S Board of Education has refused 

to accept the resignation of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, superintendent of schools, which she 
offered because of interference with her admin- 
istrative policies by some members of the board. 
Public sentiment in Chicago was vigorously 
aroused in Mrs. Young’s behalf by a large group 
of organizations. A mass meeting was held after 
a special committee, composed of Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine, Jane Addams, Mary McDowell and So- 
phonisba P. Breckinridge, had induced Mrs. 
Young not to declare her intention. of resign- 
ing irrevocable. Mayor Harrison has appointed 
as new members of the board Mrs. Gertrude 
Howe Britton, superintendent of the Juvenile 
Protective Association, Mrs. Florence Vosbrink, 
a former president of the Catholic Women’s 
League, and Dr. Peter C. Cleminson, a physi- 
cian. 


CHOIRS from mill, mine and factory made 

the Welsh Eisteddfod at Pittsburgh a peo- 
ple’s festival, expressing the idealism of the 
common folk. P.597. 


FIGHTERS of the loan shark hold their an- 

nual conference, with thirty-three remedial 
loan associations represented. Good laws in six 
states were reported, with a setback only in 
New York. P. 597. 


W HAT happens after the child secures a work 

certificate? Accurate measurement of the 
effect of industry on children is being made in 
Cincinnati. The results show that 73 per cent 
of the families do not need the earnings of the 
children, that the majority of children are tired 
of school and want to go to work, that over 
half of the children change jobs once or more 
during their first year at work—usually volun- 
tarily to get better pay or a better job—and that 
it is doubtful whether schools should undertake 
to place children under sixteen in industry since 
“there is no work open to them worth advising 
them to take.” P. 601. 


FARM work for juvenile and short-term offend- 

ers was emphasized by officials of charities 
and correction in their gathering at Springfield, 
Ill. A strong plea was made that citizens take 
the same interest in public as in private charity 
administration. P. 597. 


“\V/IDER use” has spread from schools to 
armories. New York has opened an 

armory as a play center in a neighborhood which 

has 36,000 children and no playground. P. 599. 
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WANTED 


First Assistant County Agent for 
Cook County relief work; male or fe- 
male; pay $208.33 per month. Com- 
petitive examination open to all citi- | 
zens of the U. S. will be held at 10 
A. M. August 29, 1913, in Chicago. 
Requires person with administrative 
ability, experienced in modern charity 
methods. For application blank and 
descriptive bulletin, apply to Cook 
County Civil Service Commission, 547 
County Court House, Chicago. 


T° MAKE Washington’s slum alleys over into 

well-kept minor streets for good small 
homes—this is the plan of housing reformers, 
following up the work of President Roosevelt’s 
Homes Commission, and extending the capital’s 
city plan from public buildings and boulevards to 
the dwellings of the people. P. 595. 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


HOUSING PROBLEM 


For more years than a few some of the peo- 
e of Washington have been aware that the in- 
abited alleys of the nation’s capital are a menace 
‘ public health, morals and police records. But 
o majority of that changing faction of its peo- 


EN CONGRESS SEES 
pl 


le, who hold federal office and ex-officio govern 
the city, have refrained from taking any interest 
in them. Visitors from “home” have been content 
to see the White House, the Capitol and the 
Washington monument. They have never heard 
of Goat Alley. The interests of senators and 
‘congressmen have followed those of their aS 
folks. 

_ So during all these years the requests and de- 
mands of local social workers and of citizens 
with a social conscience—but without a vote— 
fell on ears that were hard of hearing. Only 
from President Roosevelt did they get any com- 
fort—from his President’s Homes Commission, 
which made a study of alley dwellings and pub- 
lished a report with recommendations. Its only 
tangible result to date has been the beginning of 
the conversion of Willow Tree Alley into an in- 
terior park. That is something—though many 
of the workers believe that such an interior park 
will be almost as great a menace as the inhabited 
alley. And Washington has some 275 inhabited 
alleys. 

_ There also has been some legislation that has 
improved conditions. The Board for the Con- 
demnation of Insanitary Buildings has been cre- 
ated. Up to May 1 of this year it had demolished 
1,692 of the worst shacks and caused 1,555 to be 
repaired. There is a law prohibiting the erection 
of new houses on alleys less than forty feet 
wide. But that works two ways. Old houses 
are kept in commission, the owners’ chief fear 
being that the Board of Condemnation will 
catch them—if they don’t watch out. There is a 
law providing for the conversion of alleys 
into minor streets, but like some other laws 
which mean well, it doesn’t work. So Washing- 
ton has made very little progress on its alley 
problem. 

The voteless citizens of the capital did more 
than ask Congress to do something for them. 
They studied their problem and published books 
and reports just as citizens with votes in other 
cities do. They brought in men like Jacob A. 
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Riis to arouse general interest. And—to show 
their earnestness—they organized two housing 
companies on a five per cent and a four per cent 
basis to provide good housing in competition with 
bad. 

But it was not until last winter that the gen- 
eral public—including both the resident and the 
constitutional term elements—began to take in- 
terest. Two more pamphlets were issued, one 
by the Monday Evening Club, the other by the 
Women’s Welfare Department of the National 
Civic Federation. The ministers preached about 
bad alleys, and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson joined the 
ranks. In May the welfare department of the 
National Civic Federation held a large public 
meeting at which Secretary of Commerce Red- 
field and John Ihlder, field secretary of the 
National Housing Association, spoke. 

Two weeks later the Committee of Fifty out- 
lined a plan of campaign. It was proposed to 
ask Congress for an amendment to the law for 
the conversion of alleys into minor streets de- 
signed to meet the court ruling which had put 
the spoke in the wheel of the present law. Mr. 
Ihlder proposed that the request to Congress be 
broadened, that Congress be asked to finance a 
commission created to study the whole alley ques- 
tion and to make recommendations for convert- 
ing the alleys into a system of minor streets: 
within a definite number of years. Such a com- 
mission would add to the valuable information 
gathered by organizations like the President’s. 
Homes Commission definite data on the number,. 
length, width, direction, etc., of the alleys and 
plan a street system which would make the great- 
est possible use of these existing passages. This 
would not only solve the alley problem but would 
give Washington what it and every other city 
needs—a system of minor streets affording sites 
for inexpensive small houses. 

Objection on the ground of the great expense 
involved was met by Mr. Ihlder with the state- 
ment that the very magnitude of the thing would 
appeal to men’s imaginations, make them realize 
that they are doing a big and important thing, 
make men and women who could never be inter- 
ested in the sordid little problems of one Goat 
Alley eager to identify themselves with an im- 
provement great enough and spectacular enough 
to get a place in history; and finally, that the 
cost, though great in total, would be spread over 
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a number of years and before the work is fin- 
ished the benefits would begin to pay for it. 

The committee adopted this program and at 
a second meeting the chairman, William H. 
Baldwin, appointed a committee to take it up 
with Congress. 

Meanwhile congressmen and senators, under 
the guidance of Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Archibald 
Hopkins and Mrs. Ernest P. Bicknell, who is 
leader of a movement to start an Octavia Hill 
Association in Washington, were visiting the al- 
leys and seeing with their own eyes the condi- 
tions that disgrace the Capital. As a result bills 
designed to solve the alley problem have been 
introduced in both houses. 


L’ENFANT CITY PLAN 
FORGOT THE ALLEYS 


During this very time the population of the 
alleys has been steadily reduced by a voluntary 
migration of the better elements among their 
residents. Within six years, according to police 
censuses, the number of alley dwellers has 
shrunk from 19,000 to 13,000. The present cru- 
sade is apparently stimulating this exodus. Wal- 
ter S. Ufford, secretary of the Associated 
Charities, says that there seems to be no dearth 
of better houses on nearby streets. 

All this is encouraging as showing that the 
present agitation has stirred Washington’s popu- 
lation from top to bottom. But it carries with 
it the old danger that some among the agitators, 
wearied by their efforts, may persuade them- 
selves that having started the movement they 
can now safely leave it to take care of itself, 
may fail to realize the great opportunity now 
before them and be satisfied with half-way 
measures. 

Washington has long enjoyed the reputation 
of being the best planned city in America, the 
one large city in the world which from the day 
of its foundation has been built more or less con- 
sistently along the lines of a carefully thought 
out plan. Only recently has it been realized 
that from the beginning this plan has been in- 
complete. While it provided for great public 
buildings and for dwellings of the wealthy and 
the well-to-do, it not only failed to provide 
homes for wage-earners but actually offered 
temptations to house these wage-earners in an 
unwholesome manner. The magnificent wide 
avenues designed by Major L’Enfant, bordered 
along a great part of their distance by very deep 
lots, led inevitably to the construction of wind- 
ing, branching alleys and the erection of hidden 
houses which had no place in the original plan. 

Modern city planning lays the emphasis less 
on public buildings and boulevards and more on 
providing sites for homes. So the original plan 
of Washington must be supplemented by a mod- 
ern plan providing a system of minor streets to let 
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the wholesome light of publicity into the hidden | 
slums of Washington and to provide economic © 
use for the backs of the overdeep lots that line 


the avenues. They will do away with the pres- 


ent temptation to keep the old shacks standing © 


or to build houses fronting on the avenues but 
extending so far back that their middle rooms 
are dark and airless. Half-way measures at this 
time may wipe out the alley slums of the Capital 
only to give in place of them a far more difficult 
problem, the deep, unlighted and unventilated 
multiple-dwelling. 


THE EISTEDDFOD 
IN PITTSBURGH 

Prosaic Americans who are making efforts to 
organize festivals and pageants and other 
European forms of neighborly festivities often 
overlook the spontaneous celebrations of differ- 
ent nationalities among us who have kept the 
spark of old-world fire alive without our aid. 
Such a festival is the Welsh Eisteddfod which 
claims a history of some four thousand years in 
“gallant little Wales” and has been successfully 


transplanted to the land where nearly two-fifths © 


of the Welsh people of the world have made 
their home. 


The international Eisteddfod which was held ~ 


in Pittsburgh in July was the most ambitious 
attempt of celebration of the kind in America. 
It brought thousands of people to the city and 
filled the great exposition hall with enthusiastic 


crowds, yet it was little known except to those © 


who call themselves “Cambro-Americans.” 

The chief interest was music though prizes 
were given to successful competitors in poetry, 
essays, history, fiction and oratory. From the 
open-air ceremony near the famous Block 
House where stones had been set up in the 
ancient Druidic circle, to the last concert by the 
massed choirs, the interest never flagged though 
the thermometer stood close to the hundred mark 
all the week. Besides the soloists and literary 
contestants there were children’s choruses on 
Wednesday, women’s choruses on Thursday, and 
on the Fourth of July there were male choirs, 
including one from the Rhondda valley, Wales. 
Saturday was marked by the superb singing of 
the mixed choruses with a hundred and fifty 
voices in each. 

It was all quite informal and, at times, quite 
intense. The adjudications were made by mu- 
sicians of international reputation and in each 
case a careful analysis of the merits and defects 
of the contestants was given with a refreshing 
frankness as well as a marked spirit of fairness. 
The audience listened with straining ears until 
the winners were announced, then the success- 
ful choir and its friends shouted and stormed 
over the platform like wild things while the 
judges dodged the indignant losers. An added 
quaintness was the bestowing of silver crowns 
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and bardic chairs as well as cash prizes and 
medals. 

As a people’s festival it could scarcely be 
equalled, for nearly all the audience as well as 
the contestants were workers. The Welst are 
not money-makers. Perhaps they are too ideal- 
istic for commercial life. These choirs came 
from mill and mine and factory, more often than 
from any other occupation. The Gwents of Ed- 
wardsville were miners, the Homestead choir 
was from the steel mills. As one listened to 
the golden voices of this gifted people and ob- 
served the stunted bodies and pale faces of so 
large a proportion of them—one wondered, and 
then again wondered. 


A YEAR’S PROGRESS 


‘QF REMEDIAL LOANS 


Q 


At the fifth annual convention of the National 
Federation of Remedial Loan Associations heid 
recently in New York city, twenty-six of the 
thirty-three societies that are members of the 
federation were represented. Discussion cen- 
tered around the subjects of character refer- 
ences, publicity and advertising, and the best 
method of dealing with delinquent borrowers. 

Reports from the various committees showed 
that the past year has witnessed an unusual 
amount of activity on the part of prosecuting 
officers who in many cities have secured the 
conviction and imprisonment of illegal money- 
lenders. These prosecutions, with continued 
publicity, have served to direct attention to the 
objectionable practices of the professional 
money-lenders; however, they have been of little 
value in themselves in correcting the system’s 
evils. 

The year has demonstrated anew the truth 
of the assertion that conditions can be improved 
only through constructive legislation and the 
organization of competitive agencies in the form 
of socialized business organizations. Each of the 
societies has had a successful year. Although 
the “loan shark” has not been entirely eliminated 
in any city, his exactions have been appreciably 
reduced, in some cases the reduction amounting 
almost to extinction. 

As regards legislation the year’s record has 
been in the main satisfactory. Good laws have 
been enacted in six states. In several others 
laws have been passed which though not entirely 
satisfactory permit of the organization of re- 
medial loan associations. The only important 
set-back in the program came in New York 
where an objectionable bill was forced through 
the Legislature and signed by the governor in 
spite of the opposition of most of those who are 
conversant with the essentials of satisfactory 
remedial loan legislation. 

The following officers were re-elected: W. N. 
Finley, chairman; J. T. Exnicios, secretary and 
A. H. Ham, member executive committee. 
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PUBLIC CHARITY 
OFFICIALS MEET 


“Back to the farm” was one of the keynotes 
of the annual Conference of the American As- 
sociation of Officials of Charity and Correction, 
which was held in Springfield, Ill. The possi- 
bilities not only of farm training but of ultimate 
farm life for the inmates of juvenile correctional 
institutions was brought out strongly by Brother 
Barnabas, of Lincoln Agricultural School, New 
York, whose address was especially inspiring. 
L. A. Halbert, superintendent of the Bureau of 
Social Welfare of Kansas City, urged particu- 
larly what might be accomplished through muni- 
cipal farms fof short-term offenders. 

The meeting marked the success of the effort 
to mould the old Association of Poor Law Off- 
cials into a relatively independent association of 
officials of charity and correction. Although 
the National Conference of Charities was to 
meet the following week in Seattle, there were 
some seventy members and delegates present 
from fifteen states. One of the “old liners” at 
charity conferences said that he never had seen 
so many secretaries of state boards together at 
one conference before. The association, in the 
estimate of the delegates, represents not so much 
a breaking away from the national conference 
as an effort on the part of public charity officials 
to gather together for several days those who 
wish to consider the more technical and so-called 
practical problems of their work. In his presi- 
dential address, Robert W. Hebberd of New 
York urged that the association work in intimate 
association with the national conference. 

In reviewing the more important correctional 
developments of the year O. F. Lewis of New 
York sounded an emphatic note of warning 
against the day, in his opinion soon to come, 
when institutions will be rigorously investigated 
as to their efficiency in results. He urged more 
accurate knowledge regarding results than most 
institutions now publish or obtain. 

Widows’ pensions and home relief by public 
officials received much attention. H. H. Shirer 
of the Ohio State Board of Charities believed 
that legislatures had often acted hastily in pro- 
viding widows’ pension laws without adequate 
information, and he feared that a reaction was 
likely to result from the present agitation. Ohio 
has just passed a law that, under certain con- 
ditions, allows $15 monthly for one child and 
$7 a month for each additional child. 

Mr. Halbert, speaking on home relief by pub- 
lic officials, stated his conviction that private so- 
cieties are inadequate to meet the problem and 
that their work must be supplemented by pub- 
lic relief. If good citizens, he said, would take 
the same interest in improving the administra- 
tion of public relief that they do in the adminis- 
tration of private relief, they might expect a 
greater return for their labor. The conference 
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leaned strongly to the belief that public relief 
is needed to supplement private relief in most 
communities, and that with the greater interest 
in social work better reliet officers are develop- 
ing,.some with training in private charitable 
work. It was felt that more should be expected 
and demanded in the way of trained service from 
public relief officials and close co-operation be- 
tween public and private relief officers. 

The 1914 meeting will probably be at Mem- 
phis just before the meeting of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction The 
new officers are: president, A. L. Bowen, Illinois ; 
vice-presidents, George S. Wilson, Washington, 
D. C., and Ralph E. Smith, Wisconsin; secretary, 
William T. Cross, Missouri; treasurer, Robert 
W. Hill, New York. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The biennial session of the New Hampshire 
Legislature recently closed, the longest on record 
with but one exception, handled an unusually 
large quantity of social legislation. The “kill- 
ings’ were more numerous than the enactments, 
but the latter were of considerable moment. 

Children fared rather better than adults in the 
legislation which passed. A commission was 
authorized to investigate questions relating to 
children and to report at the next session. The 
legal age for child labor was raised to fourteen; 
fifty-five hours a week was made the maximum; 
cities and towns were authorized to enact curfew 
laws; medical inspection of school children was 
provided for; but the age of consent was not 
raised. Family desertion was made a felony. 

Touching labor, the Legislature limited hours 
for women and children to fifty-five a week 
(a compromise between fifty-four and the 
former maximum of fifty-eight); regulated the 
costs in trustee suits but declined to abolish the 
process; provided for the registration of occu- 
pational diseases but killed a bill to enforce 
liability for such diseases; refused to provide 
for better factory inspection and the reporting 
of industrial accidents, to substitute for the 
present unworkable workmen’s compensation 
law one more liberal and certain, to ensure one 
day’s rest in seven, to establish a minimum wage 
board for women, to create a free employment 
agency, to throw the burden of proof upon the 
defendant in personal injury cases. 

The Legislature was unwilling to substitute 
a state farm for jails and houses of correction, 
and refused enactment of a bill abolishing the 
fee system in jails. A term-of-minority sent- 
ence to the industrial school for juvenile of- 
fenders was coupled with a comprehensive 
scheme for release on parole. A_ purchasing 
agent for all state departments and institutions 
and a board of control for most of the institu- 
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tions constitute a radical change of policy which 
will be critically observed after it becomes ef- 
fective on September 1. A proposed state de- 
partment of improvements and conservation did 
not find favor sufficient for adoption. Contract 
prison labor was not abolished because the state 
has just made a new contract with seven years 
to run. Medical inspection of penal institutions 
and registration of mental and physical ab- 
normalities in convicts and their progenitors 
were rejected. 

Under the head of public health the Legis- 
lature restricted the further pollution of sources 
of water supply and adopted the national pure 
food regulations as to labelling but would not 
further limit the sale of morphine or regulate 
cold storage. Nor would it provide for better 
regulations of weights and measures. 

Sterilization of criminals met with little favor. 

State insurance and savings bank insurance 
schemes were alike rejected. The State Board 
of Charities was given visitorial powers in the 
state prison and state hospital where it has 
heretofore been excluded, and was also author- 
ized to aid the blind in preparing themselves 
for and maintaining themselves by home in- 
dustry. New buildings were granted the 
tuberculosis sanitarium and the school for feeble- 
minded. Advanced cases of tuberculosis will 
be aided by state appropriations, but tuberculosis 
and insane hospital accommodations were de- 
nied the state prison. The prison having be- 
come rather more than _ self-supporting, 
Legislature provided that in some cases excess 
earnings shall go to the families of prisoners. 


CINCINNATI BUREAU 
OF INVESTIGATION 

The first annual report of the Bureau of So- 
cial Investigation and Relief of Cincinnati, 
which was organized to replace the overseers 
of the poor, shows substantial accomplishment. 
Scientific investigation has eliminated 15 per 
cent of the cases formerly relieved by the over- 
seers, among these a family with an income of 
$30 a week whose resources had never before 
been inquired into. 

The relief that has been given has been more 
intelligent and fitted to individual needs. Pass- 
ing undesirable applicants for relief on to nearby 
towns, which was a custom of the overseers, has 
been done away with and, as a correlative, un- 
desirable applicants who had been passed on to 
Cincinnati by other towns are now returned 
where they belong. Two such returns of in- 
firmary inmates, have released $1,200 a year to 
be used for the “native” poor. 

The administration of the infirmary appears 
to have been vastly improved by the bureau. It 
was found that thirty inmates had adult relatives 
able to support them. Eight ef these were sent 
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home, and $1,500 was paid the city by relatives 
for the board of the others. Physical diagnosis 
showed syphilitics, tuberculous, feeble-minded, 
blind and alcoholics crowded indiscriminately to- 
gether. These different groups were separated 
and given proper care. Ninety inmates were 
found capable of work and were put to work 
at the useful but rather dismal occupation of 
making caskets for charity burials. Of this 
year’s applicants to the infirmary one-third were 
found employment outside. A free employment 
bureau has been established and the bureau is 
now at work on a plan for the unemployed. At 
present applications for parole of prisoners are 
made to the bureau, which this year acted favor- 
ably on twenty-six and now recommends the 
establishment of a probation system. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the re- 
port is that which deals with the bureau’s vigor- 
ous campaign against loan sharks who, in Cin- 
cinnati as in other places, were charging from 
50 to 120 per cent interest a year and were sys- 
tematically evading usury laws. One old lady 
was forced to wash and clean cars in order to 
pay off a loan shark. Her long-standing case 
was settled by the department for $62. 

An enterprising benedict discovered that his 
father-in-law was a victim of loan sharks. The 

‘case was of several years’ duration. He wanted 
the case settled before he undertook to support 
mother and daughter who were ignorant as to 
the details of the transaction. The department 
demanded to see the books ot the loan company 
and the loan company surrendered the papers 
rather than have the department learn of the 
real transaction. The company was still de- 
manding $67.25 interest on a small loan. 

The general results of the year’s work with 
individual cases are that $2,718.32 were saved 
borrowers in 115 cases by this department di- 
rectly. The loan shark business has almost en- 
tirely fallen off, and the business of a remedial 
loan company has substantially increased. The 
people are now reporting many cases to the 
Legal Aid Society for settlement or to attor- 
neys, one of whom has settled 220 cases. 


PLAY CENTER 
IN AN ARMORY 


New York has opened its first armory play 
center in the Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory. 
Five city departments and the People’s Institute 
have been co-operating in a campaign to have 
armories put to this use and in the district 
where the first one was opened they have been 
aided by the Gramercy Neighborhood Associa- 
tion. Statistics gathered by the People’s Insti- 
tute show that in the Gramercy district, boundar- 


» “ies of which run from Seventh to Twenty-eighth 


streets west of Fifth Avenue, there are 36,009 
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children between six and fourteen years of age 
to whom such a center of organized, supervised 
play would be a boon as there is not even a play- 
ground in the district. 

The meeting held July 9 was really not a play 
but an organization meeting. The 15,000 boys 
and girls were formed into a “junior auxiliary” 
of the Gramercy Neighborhood Association. The 
association had already begun the work of organ- 
izing by blocks, each block having a leader, and 
this work will be continued in co-operation with 
the men in the armory who are volunteering 
their services in organizing block competitive 
drills and other semi-military activities, calcu- 
lated to appeal to the youth of the neighbor- 
hood. Girls are being enrolled as auxiliary mem- 
bers and their activities will consist of folk- 
dancing, story classes, and dramatics under the 
direction of the Parks and Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation. Besides their military drill, the boys 
will have block athletic teams and meets. The 
armory will be open for the rest of the summer 
for drills, dances and parties. 


THE “RUN-OF-MINE” OUTPUT 
OF RELIEF WORK 


JOHN R. SHILLADY 


Executive Secretary, Buffalo Association for 
the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis 


THE Committee on Standards of Living and 

Labor of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction has been formulating stand- 
ards below which society dare not go and be safe. 
These standards have been accepted by the con- 
science of the country, so far as the social work- 
ers of the country represent that conscience, as 
a minimum for industry. The Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey, Chapin’s study for New York, the New 
York State Conference figures for 1907, and 
other investigations have convinced even the 
sceptical that less than $800 in New York, be- 
tween $635 and $700 in Buffalo five years ago, 
and approximately the same amounts in other 
places are unsafe minimums for a family of 
five. The 1912 platform of the National Con- 
ference committee asked, among other things, 
enough to provide for a “normal standard of 
living; to provide for recreation and amuse- 
ment,” etc. 

Are the results of these studies in reality our 
real standards, our bed rock—for ourselves? 
Even among our liberal relief societies, are our 
budgets approximately in accord with standards 
affirmed by our authorities, if we consider the 
“run-of-mine” output of our relief work? Do 
not too many relief committees decide on how 
much or how little a family may receive, by the 
standards of a Polish family or an Italian 
family, or in accordance with an antiquated 
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“food cost” budget long since changed by the 
higher cost of living? How many relief com- 
mittees even consider any such extravagance as 
an estimated expenditure for “recreation and 
amusement,” even though many of them are of 
the faith which often reads, “man shall not live 
by bread alone.” 

I am well aware that relief is not a cure for 
the poverty of the poor, less is the giving of it 
inadequately, and that the determination of the 
amount to be given is more than a simple matter 
of addition and subtraction. We are surely 
confronted with the dilemma of either living 
up to standards affirmed at the National Con- 
ference and elsewhere by our highest authorities, 
and accepted by all, in planning for the relief of 
dependent families in our care, or acknowledging 
that we are only putting up a bluff in saying 
that the wants of the poor are being supplied 
by our agencies, when in supplying those wants 
we fall so far short of providing the means we 
ourselves so militantly say are necessary to safe 
living. 

I take it for granted that the discussions of the 
subject of adequate relief at recent conferences 
make it unnecessary to prove that relief gener- 
ally is inadequate, measured by the standards of 
the National Conference committee. Frederic 
Almy’s papers seem to have made the inade- 


quacy clear, from the standpoint of a well-in- 
formed relief worker. 


Miss Byington has a chapter in her study of 
Homestead on Life at $1.65 a Day. That chap- 
ter and the whole book tell us in all its dreary 
detail what life is for the poor man and his 
family. Bernard Shaw tells us in biting phrase 
that “what is the matter with the poor man is 
his poverty.” Though social workers should 
know that what the poor lack is income, and 
what the poor need is income, and what must be 
supplied is income, or more fundamentally, the 
opportunity to secure income from unexploited 
work, yet we are often led astray by other lacks 
which are either a result of poverty or common 
to all men alike. Typical are “lack” of “effi- 
ciency,” “character,” and all the “lacks” involved 
in a low standard of living. 

_ Character, efficiency and a high standard of 
living are among the main things of life but 
they are not achieved first in serial order but 
only after income has been secured. Though 
all persons with adequate incomes do not possess 
character” and “efficiency,” or achieve a high 
standard of living from every point of view, a 
on the whole, increase of income, when assured 
and permanent, from sources not demoralizing, 
results in higher standards, greater efficiency, 
and better character. Income falling below an 
amount sufficient to provide for the normal de- 
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mands of the human animal for food, shelter, 
and recreation, results in decreased efficiency, 
lowered standards, and weakened character. 
What we are pleased to call the Slavic or any 
other foreigner’s standards are but the effect of 
long continued lack of income, and are no more> 
Slavic, per se, than are the diseases which come 
from bad air, poor food, overwork, and the same 
low Standards of which he is the accidental 
victim. 

Relief committees are prone to accept such 
easy classifications as “Polish family,” and 
“Italian family” as reasons for allotting a small- 
er relief budget than would be required for an 
“American family.’ Miss Byington’s studies 
prove to the unimaginative that when the $10 
a week Slav rises to $15 his expenditures in- 
crease in much the same way as other people's, 
and that when his income goes beyond $15 there 
accompanies the increased income an expendi- 
ture of the “greater part of the increase for 
more distinctly cultural’ purposes. Presto! 
The low-standard Slav is no longer a “Slavic 
type.” He is a man like the rest of us. “They 
are even as we are,” as Spencer remarks of the — 
aborigines. 

Gilbert K. Chesterton, in an essay on Slum 
Novelists and the Slums, says: “A poor man is a 
man who has not got much money. Most of our 
realists and sociologists talk about a poor man as 
if he were an octopus or an alligator. ; 
In any. writer who is describing poverty my first 
objection to him is that he has studied his subject. 
A democrat would have imagined it.” Taking 
our contributors and occasional volunteer work- 
ers as a whole, I should hazard the guess that 
their knowledge of the poor is less from demo- 
cratic sources than from the reverse, whatever 
may be said of paid workers. 

Every member of a relief committee should 
be first of all a democrat. The trained worker 
needs training, not alone in the technique of 
relief, but in fundamental democracy. The 
social worker needs the detailed study, or should 
need it, of how the poor live—and what they 
think, and do and are—on less than the well-to- 
do spend for cigars and minor luxuries, not to 
convince himself that their poverty is a prob- 
lem, but to interest the undemocratic Philistine 
in the facts of life, as some live it, when he can- 
not, or will not, know without the specific de- 
tails presented for each family as a distinct and 
separate entity. : 

The present seems a time of awakening re- 
sponsibility for the securing of minimum stand- 
ards of living and labor in industry. Is it not 
essential that relief societies ask themselves 
whether they are measuring up to the now well. 
accepted standards of living in the adjusting of 
relief budgets? ‘ 
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CHARTING CHILDHOOD IN CINCINNATI 


HELEN THOMPSON WOOLLEY 
DIRECTOR CHILD LABOR DIVISION, CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


W HEN a pharmacist compounds a prescrip- 

tion he knows what effect the various ele- 
ments have on each other. He can analyze them 
even after they have interacted with the juices 
of the human system. When a manufacturer 
starts a piece of raw material on the road to- 
ward a finished product, he can account for the 
smallest change, the minutest process. But when 
a child starts on the bleak road which leads from 
one deadening occupation to another, who can 
chart his path or gauge the forces that mold and 
shape his future life? 

To do this very thing is becoming one of the 
paramount purposes of educators. The task is 
enlisting the interest of all who desire a saner 
conservation of childhood. The boy and girl 
who leave school untrained, adolescent, groping, 
are more and more seen to be the rawest of 
raw materials. Society’s obligation to do its 
utmost that this material may increase in beauty 
and efficiency is no longer thought to cease when 
the school door closes. 

One of the most comprehensive attempts to 
find out just what industry means to children is 
being made in Cincinnati. This attempt was 
made possible by the passage three years ago 
of a unique child labor law which, for the first 
time in history, gave to one office sufficient au- 
thority over the working children of a commun- 
ity to permit a many-sided study of a large group 
of them. While this study has not been com- 
pleted, some absorbing discoveries can be fore- 
casted, entailing some equally absorbing reflec- 
tions on current educational movements. For 
example, we are making a special investigation 
of 800 school children, as a result of which we 
hope to be able to compare the rate of develop- 
ment, mental and physical, of those in industry 
and those in school. It will then be possible to 
say what is the effect of industry on children who 
enter it at fourteen. 

But let us look for a moment at the workings 
of the law itself. During the school year from 
September 1, 1909, to September 1, 1910, 3,348 
children between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen took out certificates permitting them to work 
in Cincinnati. The following year the number 
dropped to 2,800, and in 1911-1912 the number 
of beginning child laborers went down to 2,366. 
This was a direct result of the child labor law. 
The first drop was due chiefly to the raising of 
the educational requirement from mere ability 
.to read and write to the completion of the fifth 
grade in school. The second was the effect of 
establishing the compulsory continuation school 
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-requirements. 


for children who had not completed the eighth 
grade. 

The exemption of eighth grade children from 
the continuation school put a sort of cash value 
on the completion of the eighth grade which held 
many in school. The percentage of those who 
had completed the eighth grade rose from 13 per 
cent in 1910-1911 to 19 per cent in 1911-1912. 
Provisions compelling employers to return cer- 
tificates and report on the children, as well as 
allowing workers to attend continuation school 
for four hours a week, tended to reduce the 
number of positions open to children under six- 
teen, since some employers preferred to dispense 
with juvenile labor rather than conform to those 
We have no measure of the im- 
portance of the last factor. 

Our project represents an interesting form of 
private co-operation with the public school sys- 
tem. The investigation is being conducted by 
the Schmidlapp Bureau through the work cer- 
tificate office, which ordinarily performs the 
function of issuing work certificates. This office. 
is a subdivision of the office of the superintend- 
ent of schools, and the investigation would not 
have been possible without the constant support 
of both the former superintendent, Frank B. 
Dyer, and the present one, Randall J. Condon. 
All of the financial burden of the investigation, 
except office room and the supplies used in issu- 
ing the certificates, is met by a group of private 
citizens.’ 

By assuming the responsibility of issuing work 
certificates, those conducting the investigation 
secured complete control of the material for re- 
search. By a unique provision of the law, em- 
ployers are required to return certificates to the 
issuing office and children to have the certificates 
reissued each time there is a change of position. 
The certificate office is thereby given a measure 
of supervision over working children up to the 
age of 16 and is enabled to enforce the regula- 
tions about the kinds of work permitted children 
as well as those concerning the hours of employ- 
ment. 


1The investigation was planned and the funds collected 
by M. Edith Campbell of the Schmidlapp Bureau, and 
EH. N. Clopper of the National Child Labor Committee. 
The Schmidlapp Bureau, through the generosity of J. G. 
Schmidlapp, bears one-half of the expense. The other 
contributors are W. H. Alms, L. A. Ault, Mrs. Thomas 
J. Emery, Edward Senior, John B. Scarborough, Sidney 
Pritz, James N. Gamble, Harry Levy, Omer T. Glenn. 

The staff consists of Helen Thompson Woolley, di- 
rector, Charlotte Rust Fischer, Rose E. Rankins, and 
William A. Spencer, laboratory investigators; M. 
Louise Boswell, home visitor; Annis EH. Alden, issuer of 
certificates, and Emma Day, assistant in the certificate 


office. Since the above was written Mr. Spencer has. 
resigned and his place has been taken by KE. 8. Jones. 
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The work of the bureau is therefore divided 
into two parts: first, that of issuing certificates‘ 
and keeping records of all working children, and 
second, that of investigating intensively a large 
group of working children. 

Every child who applies for a work certificate 
must present four credentials: first, a satisfactory 
health record from a physician of the Board of 
Health; second, a legal birth record proving 
that he is at least fourteen years of age; third, 
a school record showing that he has completed 
at least the fifth grade; and fourth, a contract 
signed by his future employer. By the time a 
child has been sent back three or four times, as 
is often necessary to secure all four records in 
proper form, the process of taking out a work 
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certificate becomes a far more serious ordeal 
than in the days of old. 

When certificates are issued, all children who 
have not completed the eighth grade—and these 
constitute eight-tenths of the total—must be as- 
signed to a continuation school. Notice of the 
assignment is sent to both the school and the 
employer. The time required by the continuation 
school is four hours a week, and each employer 
has an opportunity, when he signs the child’s 
contract, to indicate the school and hours which 
he prefers. If he expresses no preference, the 
office makes the assignment. 

But this does not end the formalities. The law 
requires that uvon the termination of employ- 
ment the certificate must be returned by mail 
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to the issuing office, accompanied by a statement 
as to when and why the child left. The question 
of enforcing this requirement will be discussed 
later. When a child takes another position, he 
must present to the office a contract signed by 
his new employer. The certificate is then re- 
issued on a form like the original one and mailed 
to the employer. The child is again assigned 
to a continuation school and both school and em- 
ployer are notified. A full record of all these 
proceedings, except the assignment to a continua- 
tion school, is kept. In addition to these neces- 
sary records, the office is noting also wages and 
the children’s reasons for changes of position. A 
second card of employment is made out for each 
child and placed ina file classified by employ- 
ers, so that the office has an industrial history 
not only of each child but also of each employer 
in so far as his dealings with child labor are 
concerned. 

The two provisions of the law which are diff- 
cult of enforcement are the one which states 
that no child under sixteen shall work without 
a certificate; and the one which forbids children 
under sixteen and girls under eighteen to work 
more than eight hours a day. : 

The first difficulty breaks up into two distinc 
problems. The first is how to prevent children 
from taking an initial position without a cer- 
tificate; the second, how to prevent those who 
have already had a certificate from taking an- 
other position without a reissuing of the certifi- 
cate. 

Close co-operation with the schools is our 
method of dealing with the first problem. Of 
course, some children, on first coming to the city, 
may not be sent to school at all. The difficulty 
here is the general one of enforcing the compul- 
sory education law. We deal with them as we 
deal with all who take employment without a 
certificate and rely on the factory inspector. 
This is our only recourse, but Cincinnati is for- 
tunate in having a factory inspector who under- 
stands the certificate system and who co-operates 
by sending to the office all children for whom 
the employers cannot show certificates. Nearly 
all employers of large numbers of children are 
now scrupulous about demanding certificates. It 
is only occasional and inexperienced ones who 
take children without them. We believe that 
the number of those who evade the law is small. 
During the last year, the factory inspector has 
found only six children working without certifi- 
cates, though the same inspector in previous 
years has found hundreds. 

To prevent children who have legally held one 
position from taking a second without reissuing 
the certificate is a different problem. The key 
to this situation is the requirement of the return 
of the certificate by the employer to our office. 
In a majority of cases this is done. Sometimes 
the child informs the office that he has left, and 
sometimes our first notice of the change is when 
the child comes in for a second position. Sev- 
eral times we have verified long series of em- 
ployment records and have found that by one or 
another of these checks we have kept records of 
over 90 per cent of the changes in positions. 
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More difficult still is the enforcement of the 
eight-hour day for children. When each certifi- 
cate is issued the employer is notified of the legal 
number of hours. The children themselves are 
asked about their working hours and reports of 
violations are sent at once to the factory in- 
spector. From its file of employers the office 
can give the factory inspector a list of all the 
children under sixteen employed by any firm 
which is reported for violation of hours. This 
information is of great value in making investi- 
gations and in securing evidence. 

While there are other devices by which we 
minimize violation of law, I have indicated en- 
ough to show how effectively such a measure may 
be administered. The best evidence of what its 
enforcement means to the childhood of Cin- 
cinnati is to be had, of course, in the figures 
quoted at the outset of this article. These show 
the tremendous drop since the law went into 
effect in the number of immature youths going 
untrained into factory and workshop. 

I have said that 2,366 children between 14 and 
16 took out work certificates last year. A care- 
ful classification has been made of these, show- 
ing the type and location of the schools from 
which the children came, their age, school grade 
and the kind of work in which they are now 
engaged. Cincinnati, like other cities, has both 
public and church schools. Forty-three per cent 
of the total were from church schools, and 57 
per cent from public. While the exact enroll- 
ment of the church schools is not given out, it 
is known that the enrollment of the public 
schools is about three times that of the other. 
The proportion, therefore, of those leaving the 
church schools is more than twice that of those 
leaving the public schools. Over 34 per cent of 
those leaving the public schools are fifteen 
years of age, while only 18 per cent of those 
leaving the church schools are that old. But in 
spite of the fact that the children from the 
church schools are younger, more of them are 
in the higher grades. This'is due in part to the 
fact that the public school is losing chiefly its 
retarded children while the church school, which 
sends into industry twice as large a proportion 
of its children, is losing both retarded and 
normal children. Differences in methods of 
grading children may also be a factor. A com- 
parison of the retardation of children who leave 
the public schools to go to work with that of 
the children who remain in school shows that 
twice as large a proportion of working children 
are retarded as of school children. 

The occupations entered by the children can 
be grouped as follows: factories, 33 per cent 
(19 per cent shoe, 4 per cent paper box, 2 per 
cent candy, and 8 per cent miscellaneous fac- 
tories); errand boys and girls, 22.5 per cent 
(5 per cent public messenger service and 175 
per cent private business houses) ; department 
stores, 15.5 per cent; tailoring and sewing trades, 
8.7 per cent; helping parents at home, 6.8 per 
cent and the remaining 13.5 per cent scattered 
‘among many occupations. 

Very little of the work represented has any 
value as trade education. Each child in the shoe 
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factory performs from one to three of the 150 
or more operations necessary in making a shoe. 
They lace shoes, ink edges or wet soles. The 
girls in tailor shops pull bastings or baste one 
kind of seam. The messenger service and errand 
boy positions are notoriously blind alley occu- 
pations. The department stores use these young 
children for inside errands and for wrapping 
packages. A few of them may have a chance 
to become saleswomen if they are fitted for it, 
but in Cincinnati saleswomen are paid such low 
wages that the occupation can scarcely be classed 
as skilled, 

It is a safe statement that only a very small 
percentage of children who work from fourteen 
to sixteen years make any real gain in general 
industrial efficiency. 

The wages paid to a group of over 2,000 chil- 
dren are graphically represented in a chart. The 
wages represent what was paid at the start, in 
each of the first five positions, provided that 
many were held. The median wage for girls is 
$3 and for boys $3.75 a week. There is a sex 
difference in wages throughout. In their first 
positions as well as in subsequent ones, girls 
receive about 75 cents a week less than boys. 
The charts also show that both boys and girls 
better themselves in wages by mere change of 
position. There is a larger proportion of chil- 
dren at the lower wage in first positions. With 
subsequent positions, the proportion at the lower 
wage decreases and the proportion in the higher 
wage increases. Other statistics, not yet pub- 
lished, show that the increase in earnings ob- 
tained by changes of position is greater than that 
obtained by sticking to one job for a year. The 
point is an interesting one to bring to the atten- 
tion of employers, when they complain about the 
instability of child labor. 

The eight hundred boys and girls of whom we 
are making a special study were fourteen years 
old when they left school to begin work. All of 
them were entering some industry, not merely 
helping at home. All were native-born white 
children. Except for these characteristics, the 
children were taken at random, as fast as our 
office force would permit. We feel sure that the 
series adequately represents the whole group. 

The scope of the investigation includes a 
study of the mental and physical development of 
children in industry as compared with children 
of corresponding age and grade who stay in 
school. We are visiting and comparing the 
homes of both working children and school chil- 
dren. We are studying in detail the industrial 
life of the working children. Finally, we are 
investigating the industries themselves in which 
the children engage. 

It has already been pointed out that we hope 
to be able to compare the rate of mental and 
physical development of children in industry with 
that of children in school. We can also study 
the children who do not succeed industrially and 
find out whether their failure is to be attributed 
to the children themselves, to the home, to the 
school, or to the industry. By discovering what 
relation there is, if any, between a child’s mental 
and physical tests and his success or failure in 
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various kinds of industry, we can throw some 
light on the problem of vocational guidance. Al 
though Minsterberg and others have made scien- 
tific beginnings in determining vocational guid- 
ance by the psychological laboratory, no one 
knows just how useful this means will eventu-- 
ally prove. Such a correlation as we can make 
between the record in tests and the industrial 
record will help to decide the question. A set 
of norms that can be used in any group as a 
basis of diagnosis is being established and this 
will be of great importance if the laboratory 
method proves useful. ; 

Meanwhile all the records we are collecting 
about the industrial experiences of the children 
themselves—the kind of work open to them, their 
earnings, increases of pay, the amount of un- 
employment among them, their reasons for 
changes of position, and their attitude toward 
work and school—will be indispensable in de- 
ciding upon a program of industrial education 
or of vocational guidance. A study of the in- 
dustries is equally necessary in both these prob- 
lems. The information about industries may be 
cast in the form of bulletins for the use of teach- 
ers and parents. 

Mental and physical examinations have now 
been made of all the 800 children at the time 
they started to work. Seven hundred of them 
have been retested at the end of the first year 
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of work and 200 at the end of the second year. 
A group of school children has been selected to 
conform in grade to the working children and 400 
of them have been tested. Only the first series 
of tests with working children has been evaluated 
and tabulated. The outcome shows that the tests 
will furnish a reliable basis of comparison. In 
all of the mental tests, the children from the 
higher grades did better than those from the 
lower in spite of the fact that they were all of 
the same age. In other words, tests showed a 
high degree of correlation with school grade. 
The tests then are almost or quite as efficient 
in classifying children according to mental ability 
as is the school, and we can feel confident that 
comparisons between school children and work- 
ing children made by this means will yield re- 
liable results. 

The belief that girls develop mentally more 
rapidly than boys is confirmed by the tests. At 
fourteen, the girls are superior to the boys in 
all the mental tests. Physically they are superior 
in height and weight and in co-ordination, but 
the boys are superior in strength and rapidity of 
movement. 

When the series of psychological tests is pub- 
lished in detail with careful directions both for 
giving them and for evaluating the results, a set 
of norms will be furnished for fourteen-year-old 
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children which can be used for many purposes. 
One of the most interesting will be the compari- 
son in mental development of older delinquents 
with normal fourteen-year-old children—an ap- 
plication which is already being made by Dr. 
Jean Weidensall at Bedford Reformatory, New 
York. 

While only 300 of the homes of working chil- 
dren have as yet been visited, the children them- 
selves have answered questions which throw 
light on the degree of.economic necessity which 
drives them forth to work at so early an age. 
These questions have to do with the family and 
home life, occupations of parents, number of 
children, number of rooms occupied by the 
family, presence of lodgers, disposition of the 
children’s earnings and attitude toward work 
and school. 

Under the direction of the National Child 
Labor Committee, all the records bearing on the 
economic status of the families have been studied. 
After inadequate records had been rejected, 
there remained a group of 650 families about 
whom it seemed possible to draw conclusions as 
to economic necessity. The question which we 
tried to answer with regard to each family was 
whether the child’s earnings were essential to 
maintain the family without assistance from out- 
side. And the outcome was similar to that of 
the government investigation and to those of 
Massachusetts and New York. Only 27 per cent 
of the families were believed to require the earn- 
ings of the children, while 73 per cent had ap- 
parently no such economic need. This is one 
more proof that necessity is not the most potent 
force behind child labor. 

The other face of the picture is that the ma- 
jority of children declared that they were tired 
of school and anxious to go to work. The par- 
ents were sometimes equally ready to have chil- 
dren work, sometimes indifferent and sometimes 
merely overruled by the child’s eagerness. We 
found very few cases, if any, in which the child 
who wished to stay in school and whose parents 
could have afforded to let him, was forced by 
them to go to work. Even after trying it, the 
children continue to prefer work to school. 

We now have a full industrial history covering 
a year or more for 700- working children. In 
a tabulation of 474 of these histories, it was 
discovered that the median weekly wage for 
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girls for the year is $3 and for boys $3.75. Of 
the industries employing children in consider- 
able numbers, the department store paid the low- 
est wage to both boys and girls. Here, as in 
most communities, the highest wage was paid 
to boys by the most injurious occupation—the 
public messenger service. Shoe factories paid 
the next best wage to boys and the best wage of 
all to girls. 

The amount of unemployment among working 
children has been a matter of frequent comment. 
With regard to this group of children, 50 per 
cent of the girls and 60 per cent of the boys were 
employed for the entire 52 weeks of the year. 
Only one-tenth of the boys were unemployed for 
twelve weeks or more out of the year, while 
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the child off or reduced his earnings because of 
slack season. The next largest group of rea- 
sons, 20 per cent, was that of dissatisfaction on 
the part of the child for reasons other than 
economic, such as work too dirty, workroom too 
noisy, could not bear the smell of paste, fellow 
employes too rough, afraid of lead poisoning, 
foremen cross and “hollered” at him, or unjustly 
charged with spoiled materials. Physical rea- 
sons, such as illness or work which proved to 
be too hard physically, account for 11 per cent 
of the changes. The same proportion is due to 
failures on the part of the child, which the chil- 
dren themselves report almost as frequently as 
the emnloyers. Disagreement either with fore- 
men or with fellow employes and incompetence 
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one-tenth of the girls were unemployed one-half 
the time or more. Thirty-eight per cent of the 
boys and 45 per cent of the girls had held but 
one position during the year, while 4 per cent 
of the boys and 3 per cent of the girls had held 
more than four positions. The median number 
of positions during the year for both boys and 
girls was two. 

Each time a child changes his position, the 
office makes a record of his reason for the 
change. A study of the reasons assigned in 700 
cases showed that 41 per cent were included 
under economic reasons. In 60 per cent of these 
the child had voluntarily left because the pay 
_was low or because a better position was offered 
him or because he wanted to learn a trade. In 
the remaining cases the employer had either laid 
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make up most of this group. Reasons connected 
with the home comprise 9 per cent of the whole 
number and conflicts with the child labor law 
the remaining 8 per cent. 

I want to discuss now two of the applications 
to educational problems which some of these 
facts bear. The first deals with the placement 
bureau for children under sixteen as part of a 
program for vocational guidance in the public 
schools. Sometimes the term vocational guid- 
ance is taken to mean little more than a well- 
conducted placement bureau. The facts we have 
presented seem to me to throw serious doubt 
upon the wisdom of allowing the public school 
to undertake the placing in industry of children 
under sixteen. There is no work open to them 
worth advising them to take. If the schools 
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take over placement work, it may have the effect 
of legalizing and perpetuating a condition which 
it ought to be opposing, 7. e., allowing children 
under sixteen to leave school for work. If the 
school could lend all its energies to readjusting 
its system of instruction to meet the needs of 
the children who are now leaving, and thus hold 
them in school, it would be rendering a far 
greater service than it could in finding for them 
jobs which at best are of no real advantage to 
the child. 

The placement bureau, it may be said, has the 
virtue of bringing the schools into immediate 
contact with the industries—but continuation 
schools do it even better. The placement bu- 
reau is also one means of investigating the con- 
ditions in industry, but it is not the only means, 
and may have dangers inherent in it. No place- 
ment bureau which deals with large numbers of 
children under sixteen can avoid putting many 
of them in thoroughly undesirable positions, pro- 
vided it places them at all. It seems much more 
pernicious for the public school to place a child 
in an injurious occupation than for the child 
to place himself. The influence which can be 
brought to bear on the industries themselves 
through such a bureau is necessarily small, be- 
cause child labor is not essential to most in- 
dustries. 

The second application I wish to make deals 
with a problem also previously discussed in THE 
SurvEY—the question as to whether vocational 
and industrial schools shall be organized from 
within our present school system and kept in 
organic relation with it, or, shall be organized 
under a separate board made up not from the 
leaders of education, but from the leaders in 
industry. I would like to ask this question: have 
the dealings of industry with children in the past 
been such as to warrant the state in turning over 
the training of the children destined for industry 
to the forces of industry itself? The report I 
have given shows the status of children under 
one of the best child labor laws in the country, 
well enforced. There is very little suggestion of 
an educational attitude on the part of industry 
towards the children.’ The undoubted educational 
possibilities of the industries are left wunde- 
veloped, and it is exceedingly rare to have an 
interest in the development of the children 
prominent in the mind of the employer. This 
is a state of mind which is quite understandable. 
With the best intentions the employer can 
scarcely avoid viewing the educational problem 

7The continuation schools for machine shop appren- 
tices, and for printers’ apprentices in Cincinnati, which 
were started by the industries, are important exceptions 


to this statement, though they apply only to children 
over sixteen years of age, 
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first from the standpoint of the welfare of the 
industry. He wants more efficient workmen, 
first of all because the industry would profit by 
them. In his mind, the welfare of the worker 
must be a secondary result of the success of the 
industry, and he has scant patience with any one 
who suggests moulding the industry to fit the 
needs of the workers. 

Now there is undoubtedly a sense in which 
the welfare of the worker is secondary to the 
success of the industry. It is an obvious enough 
fact that the industry must be successful enough 
to exist, or the worker cannot earn his living by 
it. But when the scale which measures the suc- 
cess of the industry is solely the profits of the 
employer it ceases to be true that the welfare of 
the industry and that of the worker must be the 
same. 

It makes a very great difference, then, whether 
those who mould the system of industrial edu- 
cation in this country have as their immediate 
object the development of industries in which the 
workers are first of all parts of the machine, or 
the development of well-rounded, intelligent 
citizens, who shall possess specific industrial 
ability as one phase of their training. The habit 
of mind of the educator would lead him to take 
the latter attitude, and that of the leader of in- 
dustry the former. 

But the plan would be objectionable even if 
industry were so socialized that its leaders could 
be expected to view the problem of industrial 
education first from the standpoint of the de- 
velopment of the individual child. It would 
mean a sharp separation at a comparatively 
early age of the children destined for industry 
from those destined for academic and profes- 
sional careers. The decision would inevitably 
be made rather on the basis of the economic 
status of the family than on that of the child’s 
fitness. The plan would lead us directly towards 
class distinctions of a thoroughly undemocratic 
sort. As John Dewey has declared: “Those who 
believe in the continued separate existence of 
what they are pleased to call the lower classes 
or the laboring classes, would naturally rejoice 
to have schools in which those classes would 
be segregated. And some employers of labor 
would doubtless rejoice to have schools, sup- 
ported by public taxation, supply them with ad- 
ditional food for their mills. All others should 
be united against every proposition, in whatever 
form advanced, to separate training of employes 
from training for citizenship, training of intelli- 
gence and character from training for narrow 
industrial efficiency.’” 

*See THE Survey of March 22, 1913, p. 870. “ 


the most intricate machinery. 
city; that life is larger and freer and happier 


not upon luck, but upon pluck. 


THE COUNTRY BOY’S CREED. 


“I believe that the country which God made is more beautiful than the cit i 0 
that life out of doors and in touch with the earth is the natural life A hs pelowe 
that work is work wherever I find it; but that work with Natwre is more inspiring than work with 

n I believe that the dignity of labor depends not on what you do 

but on how you do it; that opportunity comes to a boy on the farm as often as to the boy in the 
4 on the farm than in the town; that my success 

depends not wpon my location, but upon myself—not upon my dreams, but upon what I actually do; 

] , 1 D I believe in working when you work and playing when you play, 
and in giving and demanding a square deal in every act of life.’—From Wallace’s Farmer, x 
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LAYMEN AND THE EDUCATIONAL DIET 


The Board of Education in New York has been 
given power “to change the grades of all schools 
and of all classes and to adopt and modify 
courses of study for all schools under its super- 
vision.” Governor Sulzer and Mayor Gaynor 
both signed the measure making this change in 
the charter of New York city. As amended 
the bill requires the Board of Education to sub- 
mit contemplated changes to the Board of Sup- 
perintendents, and if the latter body disapproves 
the alteration can be put through only by a two- 
thirds vote of the Board of Education. 

The question underlying this bill was who shall 
prescribe the educational diet for the polygot pop- 
ulation of the greater city. Heretofore the 
Board of Education could “adopt and modify” 
courses only upon the written recommendation of 
the Board of Superintendents. That arrange- 
ment, declared the friends of the new method, has 
kept the curriculum in the hands of so-called edu- 
cational experts, who had made it dull, inert, de- 
tached-from-life. They cited the reports of the 
THlanus inquiry to sustain their contention, and 
argued that the many-sided touch of the layman, 
who stands closer to the life of the people, was 
necessary to make the course of study reflect the 
needs of Italian, Jew, Bohemian and native. 

Opponents of the plan argued that it gave too 
much. power to the board, and that it was piece- 
meal legislation. Admitting the need of vitaliza- 
tion of the public schools, they urged delay until 
a rounded scheme of re-organization, based on 
a careful study of the Hanus reports, could be 
planned. 


GERMAN SCHOOL, FOR GERMANS 


One of the latest studies of Germany’s system 
of industrial schooling’ has been prepared by 
Ralph C. Busser, formerly a member of the Phila- 
delphia bar, now American consul at Erfurt, 
Germany. It is published by the Public Educa- 
tion Association of Philadelphia. “It is interest- 
ing to note,” says Mr. Busser, “that the present 
system of continuation schools in Germany 
started as did our Sunday Schools, for the. pur- 
pose of teaching toilers to read and write. Many 
of these classes were held on Sunday and as the 
work of the schools changed from academic sub- 
jects to those of practical trades, Sunday classes 
were still continued. In nearly every German 
city will be found organized evening and Sunday 
classes for artisans in the various trades prac- 
ticed in the community.” 

Mr. Busser divides the schools of Germany 
into general trade schools, special trade schools, 
engineering and scientific schools, and vocational 
schools for girls, and shows the relation of each 
of these schools to the development of national 
industries. 

According to Mr. Busser, the German con- 
tinuation schools are distinctly for Germans. The 
skilled German mechanic intends to keep his skill 
for himself and his fellow workmen. He leaves 
the unskilled work for the immigrant, and does 
‘not intend the foreigner from America or else- 
where, to come in and secure training in his 


18ee Tur Survpy of June 21, 1913, p. 405. 
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specialty, except under rare and difficult condi- 
tions. The requirement for admission to Ger- 
man industrial schools is previous practical em- 
ployment in the appropriate trade. The annual 
tuition fees range from $7 to $47 for Germans, 
but foreigners must pay as high as $250 per term. 
In some districts this distinction is even carried 
so far as to discriminate against other parts of 
the German empire, and some schools exclude 
foreigners entirely, says Mr. Busser. 

It has only been within the last half century 
that German women have had any considerable 
opportunity for training in skilled trades or in 
the broader duties of the home. Since 1860, 
says Mr. Busser, schools have been established 
for the special training of women. At first these 
schools gave courses only in sewing, cooking, and 
serving, but more recently the wider fields of 
household economy and management have been 
introduced. Today there are special trade schools 
for milliners, dressmakers, hairdressers, art em- 
broiderers, lace makers and other textile hand- 
workers. Of these special trade institutions the 
most important are the textile schools, because 
the corresponding industries employ such a large 
number of women, who work alongside the men 
in the making of suits, underwear, gloves, lace, 
trimmings and other products. 


JOTTINGS 
FOR BETTER TEACHERS 


When our public elementary schools are criti- 
cised as being academic and too “aloof from 
life,” it is not always the curriculum that is in 
mind. Sometimes it is the teachers. As a help 
toward inducing “persons of superior ability” 
to enter the teaching profession, the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education proposes a re- 
tirement pension for public school teachers of 
thirty-five years’ service. A bill to this end has 
been presented to the Legislature. It is thought 
also that such a pension would enable the school 
authorities to retire without hardship teachers 
who have become incapacitated on account’ of 
age. 

Participation in the pension is made compul- 
sory upon all persons who shall begin to teach 
after July 1, 1914. It is voluntary for teachers 
now in service. It provides for thirty annual 
contributions on a basis of percentage of sal- 
ary, but not less than thirty-five dollars annu- 
ally; voluntary retirement at sixty-five; compul- 
sory retirement at seventy; the payment of an 
annuity earned by the contributions of the 
teachers plus an equal pension from the state; 
administration of the fund by a retirement board 
made up of designated state officials, and an 
equal number of representatives selected from 
the teachers. 


VOCATIONAL PREPARATION RECOGNIZED 

Vocational work in high schools is now fully 
recognized with other subjects for admission to 
the University of Kansas. Three of the re- 
quired fifteen units may be in manual training, 
domestic science, stenography, bookkeeping, 
agriculture, or commercial law. The University 


-of Michigan also accepts vocational subjects. 
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THE TREND 


D®: Balkrishna Sharma of Delhi, India, has 

published a Hindi translation of Dr. S. 
Adolphus Knopf’s international prize essay on 
tuberculosis. This most recent of the transla- 
tions is of particular importance because of the 
great prevalence of tuberculosis in India and the 
fact that the Hindi language is spoken by more 
than eighty million people. Since the publica- 
tion of the original first German edition in 1900, 
there have appeared thirty-six editions in various 
languages spoken in Europe, America, and Asia. 

eo ee 


LIFE AND LABOR is the organ of the 

Women’s Trade Union League, and in an 
article addressed pretty directly to its member- 
ship Professor Rauschenbush writes: 


You working women who suffer from 
overwork and underpaying, and by harsh 
and sometimes shameful treatment, know by 
bitter experience what we of other classes 
know only by hearsay and by our sympathy 
with you. You owe it to all mankind to 
make your dearly bought experience count 
to make us all free from these inhumanities. 
If you merely suffer silently or angrily, 
your suffering helps nobody. If you try to 
climb out of your class and forget it, some- 
body else will step into your vacant place 
and inherit your pains. If, on the other 
hand, your suffering teaches you to unite 
with other men and women in a holy de- 
termination to put a stop to injustice for 
all, then your suffering is not in vain. 


* oe Ok 


THE BARGAIN COUNTER 
Berton Braley in the Day Book 


Bargains in dress goods and bargains in lace, 
Bargains in garments of beauty and grace, 

Here are the offerings piled in a heap, 

Bargains on bargains—-remarkably cheap! 

Wait, let’s see whence these bargain goods came 
Wer we plunge into the bargaining game! 

Look at that exquisite waist—it was made 

Down in the slums by a woman ill paid; 

Glorious plume for a wonderful hat ?— 

Little child hands gave the beauty to that! 
Bargains in goods? Why, they’re bargains in pain, 
Bargains in bodies and bargains in brain, 

Bargains in manhood and womanhood, too, 
Bargains in childhood here offered to you; 
Bargains in hate and oppression and greed, 
Bargains in hearts that must suffer and bleed, 
Bargains from sweat-shops and pestilent holes, 
Bargains in labor and bargains in souls, 

Here on the counter together they lie. 

Bargain sale! Bargain sale! Come on and buy! 


* * ** 


MEDICAL Examinations of Employes is the 

title of a special bulletin of the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute issued by Dr. Theodore 
B. Sachs, who, as chairman of the committee 
on factories, has carried on a number of pioneer 
experiments. Probably the most interesting part 
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is the report by Dr. Harry E. Mock on the em- 
ployes of Sears, Roebuck & Co., who have been 
given medical examination for the past four 
years. Among 9,000 employes, 6,800 examina- 
tions were made; 193 were tuberculous. Of 
this number, 57 were treated in sanatoria, 69 
at home, and 53 were sent to the country. At 
the present time 57 of them are back at work 
and 24 are still under treatment. Besides tuber- 
culosis, 40 cases of heart and kidney disease un- 
known to the patient were discovered, and 200 
cases of scarlet fever, measles, chicken-pox, 
mumps, diphtheria, and syphilis. 
ae a. 


LOUIS P. LOCHNER, the originator of the 

Cosmopolitan Club movement which now 
embraces local societies in twenty-six American 
universities, tells of an interesting feature in- 
troduced irfto the Peace Day exercises of one of 
the clubs: 


Thirteen different national songs were 
sung in the original tongue by a chorus of 
club members. Not only did every one of 
the thirteen participants learn the tune of 
twelve national airs besides teaching his fel- 
low choristers his own, but he memorized 
the words of all of them, mastering the dif- 
ficulties of pronouncing Russian, Chinese, 
Hawaiian, and Japanese words, besides those 
of western European nations. An impres- 
sive spectacle it was when these thirteen 
students marched upon the platform, each 
clad in the costume of his country—the 
Mexican with his sombrero, the Chinese 
with his robe of silk, the Hollander with his 
wooden shoes and bloomer trousers, the 
Scotchman with his kilts. Without a breach 
or flaw, interrupted only by the enthusiastic 
applause of the audience, there followed 
in rapid succession the Rule Britannia, 
Hawaii ponoi, Mexicanos al grito, Wacht 
am Rhein, and eight other national songs. 
When, finally the last hymn came, and the 
twelve foreign students joined their broth- 
ers from the United States in America, the 
large audience was taken off its feet, and 
everybody with a fervor and enthusiasm 
seldom equalled in a gathering of college 
men and women joined in singing our na- 


tional anthem. 
* ok * 


R ADICALISM must always go in advance of 

the law, says Frank Parsons, who writes 
in the Docket. He defines their relations as fol- 
lows: 


Radicalism is the centrifugal force, which 
tends to throw away customs, forms, and 
institutions; law is the centripetal force, 
which draws them toward a conserving cen- 
ter. Either, working alone, means ruin and 
destruction; both, working harmoniously to- 
gether, mean beneficent social development. 
When radicalism has proven itself good, 
wise and constructive, and when the public 
has accepted it, it becomes a part of the law 
and ceases to be radical. 


= were voted on. 
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PRAYER AT THE END OF THE DAY’S WORK 
Horatio WINSLOW in the Masses. 


I believe in Life: in the honor of being born: in the glory of dying. 

I believe in the Work of Life: the everlasting Struggle to Know, with its continual Victories and 
its unending Defeat. 

I believe in the Joy of Life, believe that some day it will be more than bitter foam and dregs. 


And I believe in the Substance of Life—in Man—in the Ape that Was—in the Gods to Be. 


“rT IS a new social leaven knitting children, 

poor parents and employers, and changing 
the attitude of educators, too’—so writes a 
Wisconsin subscriber of the new part-time sys- 
tem of industrial education which is being in- 
augurated in the Badger state. 


* Ok Ox 


Six months in the life of Robert G——, fif- 
teen years old, who was an applicant for 
employment to the Industrial Betterment Bureau 
of the Consumers’ League of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, is summarized in the following report. 
He appeared stupid and incapable, partly for 
the reason that he has very poor vision, admitted 
having had sore eyes for a number of years, is 
deaf, and has an impediment in his speech. 


2 weeks in a department store (A) as cash 
boy, wages $3.00. Couldn’t remem- 
ber why he left—“just quit.” 

I month in a department store (B) as cash 
boy, wages $3.00. Was in need of 
ready cash, so drew his pay and left. 

4 days in a department store (C) as cash 
boy, wages $3.00. Left because there 
were “too many girls—were all the 
time hollering at him and didn’t want 
them around him.” 5 

3 days in a spool mill putting bands on ma- 
chines, wages $4.50. Wanted a day 
off so he left. 

I week at a dry goods store as errand boy, 
wages $3.50. Left because he was 
sent out till 11 P. M. 

I week at grocery store as inside boy, wages 
$4.00. Left because the work was too 
heavy. 

3 months at printing shop doing slip-sheet- 
ing, wages $2.50. “Work was danger- 
ous but easy so he stayed.” 

Several days in a textile mill handing in 
ends, wages $4.00. Left because it 
was too hard. 


*x* * * 


THE Joseph Fels Fund Bulletin gives the fol- 

lowing Single Tax Census, the count being 
based on elections where single tax measures 
These figures should of course 
be taken with the abatement that particular 


Amen, 


measures may be voted for by people who would 
be put to it to define the single tax philosophy: 


31,000 Bingie cee in Oregon (about one-third of the 
voters) ; 

87,000 single taxers in Missouri (about one-seventh of 
the voters) ; 

150,000 single taxers in California (slightly less than half 
of the voters) ; 

13,000 single eerie in Seattle, Wash. (one-third of the 
voters) ; 

4,800 single taxers in Everett, Wash. (nearly two-thirds 

of the voters) ; 

47,000 einigte Dn in St. Louis (40 per cent of the 
voters) ; 

12,000 single taxers in Kansas City (one-third of the 
voters). 


“It is about twenty years,” says the Bulletin, 
“since a national census of single taxers was 
taken by means of a petition to Congress. That 
showed 100,000 single taxers in the whole United 
States, and we thought it remarkable. Califor- 
nia alone can beat that now.” 


* * * 


ITH a style, diction and swing that is sug- 
gestive of Rudyard Kipling, the great 
apostle of imperialism, Harry Kemp, in the 
Coming Nation in his anti-imperialist song, the 
White Nations, tries to match in effectiveness 
the English poet’s well known poem, the White 
Man’s Burden. 


We are the great white nations, proud of our color and 


birth. 
We are the chosen of God, the inheritors of earth, 
And all the little peoples bow down before our worth. 


We have swept them all before us like a cloudburst in the 


nigut, 

Or like the wind that scatters vazy straws to left and 
right. 

We have smitten them, and harried them, and cut them 
down in flight. 


We have sailed among the Islanders and given them our 


Law, 

4,..at once wore naught but nakedness and held strange 
gods in awe— 

For we saw their lands were good and we have taken 
what we saw. 


We swore them oaths, and broke them, and blamed them 
for the breach. 

We sent our Bible-men ahead to spy the way—and preach, 

And es ie burned their villages and shot them on the 
each. 


Against all tribes in darkness our legions have been 
hurled— 

Yea, there are none gainsay us. 
the world. 

From end to end of sunrise our flags are never furled. 


Our drums beat round 


For we ure the World-Oompellers; and yet we fear the 


ay 

When mayhan these same peoples will puzzle out our 
way— 

When they in turn shall conquer and we in turn obey! 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


‘THE BELGIAN STRIKE 
To THE EpIToR: 


I am one of those heretics who have to de- 
pend on cablegrams and newspaper correspond- 
ents for information about European affairs. 
The Belgian strike proved no exception. That 
each informant renders a true version of the 
state of things is hardly to be expected—just 
as Mr. Beck’s letter in THE Survey for June 28 
is not convincing on account of its coloring ac- 
‘cording to the preconceived notions of the writer. 

Has Mr. Beck a list of the stockholders of 
the Atlantic Cable Company? I would very 
much like to know whether these are registered 
as Jews, Masons, Catholics, etc.? Also I sus- 
pect that the sixteenth century spirit of Philip 
II, who had his iron heel upon the Netherlands, 
lingers with Mr. Beck. He ought to remember 
the old saw: “Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus.” 


Henry L. FRANK. 
Chicago. 


PPENSIONS FOR MOTHERS 
‘To THE EpITor: 


Dr. I. M. Rubinow in his excellent report on 
the Conference of Social Insurance in THE Sur- 
vey for July 5, is made to say that my discussion 
of mothers’ pensions may be “characterized as 
the philosophy of individualism instigated by 
charity.” As I write I learn that “instigated” 
is a misprint for “mitigated” which relieves the 
characterization from being characterized as non- 
‘sense, but does not make it accurate. : 

In most things, I am delighted to be classed 
with “most Americans” but not in the particular 
tespect of being totally unfamiliar with the con- 
ceptions of prévoyance sociale and_ soziale 
Fiirsorge. If the entire movement for social in- 
‘surance is to be based upon the impotence and 
inefficiency of self-help and the degradation—“at 
best”—of private charitable relief, it rests, in 
my opinion, upon very unstable foundations. 
Self-help is sometimes impossible and private 
charitable relief is sometimes degrading, although 
not when it is at its best. 

Our American conception of social justice, 
which I confess I much prefer to any conception 
which can be expressed only in French or Ger- 
man, seems to me to include social insurance in 
‘a way which does not disparage either self-help 
or outright charitable assistance. Self-help, mu- 
tual help, and co-operation are infinitely to be 
preferred to relief but we shall not make sub- 
‘stantial progress by sugar-coating what is in 
fact relief by translating the name of it. Any 
‘one who has once accepted the idea that self- 
help is likely to be often impotent and inefficient 
and that relief at its best is degrading, will be 
irresistibly led into the fallacy that relief ceases 
‘to be relief when you call it Fiirsorge or prévoy- 
ance or insurance or pensions. 

I write, not to discuss the subject on its mer- 
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its, but merely to protest as vigorously as possi- 
ble against the charge of being an “individual- 
ist”? even one whose individualism is “miti- 
gated by charity.” If to cherish the qualities 
of thrift, sympathy, family integrity and inde- 
pendence, and self-respect constitutes individual- 
ism, I cheerfully plead guilty. If, however, the 
term is used to indicate a lack of sympathy with 
the development of a sense of social responsi- 
bility, and an appreciation of the necessity for 
social control, then I may fairly insist that Dr. 
Rubinow’s characterization, like the premature 
report of Mark Twain’s death, is exaggerated. 


Epwarp T. DEVINE. 


DOLLAR EFFICIENCY 
To THE EDITOR: 


There is such lucid simplicity in Superintend- 
ent Spaulding’s’ “How-much-can-you-get-for-a- 
dollar” test of educational efficiency, that one 
wants to see it applied, not merely to statistics 
but as a working hypothesis. For instance, if you 
discharge a twelve-hundred-dollar teacher and 
substitute a six-hundred-dollar one, it is evident 
that you have doubled your efficiency, or the effi- 
ciency of the dollar at any rate. Now give him 
forty pupils in a class where he had twenty and 
his efficiency is twice as great. And if his hours 
are such that they could conceivably be doubled, 
his efficiency is again multiplied by two. In the 
face of such figures as these one naturally asks 
about our present system, “To what purpose is 
this waste?” 

Jutta H. CAveRNo. 

Northampton, Mass. 


[The gist of Superintendent Spaulding’s contention 
is that when the school administrator spends fifteen 
cents of every dollar for Latin and one mill for shop 
work, he is, perhaps unconsciously but nevertheless un- 
deniably, putting a comparative evalution on those two 
subjects. Superintendent Spaulding did not suggest that 
Latin may not be worth fifteen cents of every dollar. 
He has discovered how a dollar is actually spent in the 
educational market in Newton, Mass. Few other. super- 
intendents know this for their cities. Our correspond- 
ent’s application of it is original—EHd.] 


JUST TO KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT 
To THE EDITOR: 


I regret that the width of the continent pre- 
vented return of proofs in time to correct two 
errors which, in the condensing process of your 
staff, crept into my Survey article of June 21 
on Compulsory Compensation in Washington: 

(1) Awards to survivors of killed workmen 
are not limited in Washington to “a maximum 
of $4,000.” A widow is paid $20 for herself, 
until her death or remarriage, and $5 additional 
for each child under 16. The aggregate allow- 
ance, however, is limited to $35 a month. She 
and her children may be paid in monthly re- 
mittances following the death of the bread- 
winner a sum aggregating $10,000 or more out 
of the accident fund (see annual report, 1912, 
pp. 3, 16, 261). The error of the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission in its Bulletin No. 3 re- 
specting the Washington law threatens to per- 


1See THw Survey of May 24, 1913, p. 270. 
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petuate a confusion between the reserve of 
$4,000 set aside and invested in death cases, and 
the series of monthly pension payments made 
so long as a widow lives and remains unmarriéd. 
(2) Employes contribute no money to the 
accident fund in Washington. The employers 
pay in the compensation fund; the state foots 
the cost of administration; the employe con- 
tributes only in that he assumes the suffering, 
the loss of wages in excess of the award, and 
the bills of the doctor, hospital, drug store, etc. 
Hamitton Hicpay. 
Seattle. 


“WORK AND CITIZENSHIP”’ 
To THE EpIToR: 


As a member of the Boston School Commit- 
tee, prayerfully considering the best way -of 
starting continuation schools under the new 
Massachusctts law which permits us to make 
them compulsory, I am much interested in the 
statement of H. E. Miles, president of the Wis- 
consin State Board of Industrial Education, in 
Tue Survey of June 21, to the effect that “a 
school substantially perfect can be established 
in any up-to-date industrial community in from 
one to three months.” 

I am especially interested in the statement that 
the children can discern between a teacher “who 
knows just how from long practical experience 
in industry” and “the pretender from a normal 
school.” 

I wonder whether it is really the case that 
long practical experience in industry is a better 
preparation for teaching children than study or 
practice of the business of teaching? To an 
outsider who has neither sort of training it 
would seeem easier to learn off-hand how to 
handle machines than how to handle children. 
You would play upon me; you would seem to 
know my stops do you think I am 
easier to be played on than a pipe? 

Mr. Miles says that his schools make young 
lives seize with avidity upon the mainsprings of 
learning, of moral and social well-being, of per- 
sonal efficiency, self-expression and developing 
manhood and womanhood. But one is somewhat 
puzzled in reading that the majority of the chil- 
dren are “exceedingly deficient in English, arith- 
metic, etc., and indisposed to learn them.” I 
cannot see in an aversion to “English, arithmetic, 
etc.,” an avidity to seize upon the mainsprings 
of learning. An education which shies at lan- 
gauge and the use of numbers will, it seems 
to me, be somewhat imperfect. Would not some 
practice in teaching help out at this point? 

JosEpH LEE. 

Boston. 


UNEARNED INCREMENT 
To THE EDITOR: 

It would be fortunate if your correspondent, 
Charles E. Manierre, in THE Survey for June 
28, could revise his ideas as to the foundation 
for public objection to private appropriation of 

land values, which sometimes takes the form of 
~ suggesting future taxes upon “the unearned in- 
crement.” 
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The real foundation for the demand for special 
taxes upon land values is the perception that 
such values, at any time and place, are different 
in origin from other values, and tend to repre- 
sent the advantage location gives in regard to 
access to the current services and improvements 
furnished and made by government. Location 
owners are in the specially fortunate situation 
of being able to “use” government, or rent its 
“use” to others, or allow the opportunity to 
“use” to lie idle. No worker or producer, or 
owner of goods or chattels, or furnisher of ser- 
vices to his fellows has the same opportunity. 
The value of current government services and 
advantages is contained in land values and in 
no other values. 

When this is once apprehended any contention 
that landowners are entitled to reimbursement 
for any taxes paid upon unused land, or to any 
interest upon the money invested in such land, 
appears to be utterly absurd. If land values 
are indeed different from other values, and if 
equity demands that location owners should make 
a reasonably full public return annually for the 
special privileges they enjoy, instead of owners 
of vacant or poorly improved land being entitled 
to reimbursement of taxes and interest, they are 
really to be debited yearly with the difference 
between the taxes they pay and the value of the 
opportunity location offers. 

We may all agree that any change in our 
method of taxing land values should be brought 
about gradually, but in the meantime the simple 
principle underlying the demand for change 
should not be lost sight of. 

GrorceE WHITE. 

New York. 


To THE EDITOR: 


The letter headed “Unearned Increment” in 
your issue of June 28 is such a shining mark 
of misinformation, that I feel sure you will give 
space to a reply for the especial reason that the 
subject is getting to be so commonly understood 
that mutual discredit is carried on by letters of 
this character. 

Mr. Manierre’s statement in substance is that 
the idea that there is unearned increment in real 
estate (land) is an unfortunate error instead of 
an unfortunate truth; that those who profit by 
increment of land values earn their profits, the 
proof of this being that the hazards are as great 
as in other gainful occupations and profits no 
greater. I am not disposed to quarrel with his 
facts as to the excessive profits of real estate 
speculation, though I believe them to be exces- 
sive; the question is not as to the amount or 
certainty of profit, but as to whether any profit 
in land ownership or speculation can with safety 
to humanity be legitimized. 

It is safe to say that, were it possible for a 
bunch of alert “business men” to get possession 
of the air, even Mr. Manierre would agree that 
their “profits” were not legitimate, even though 
they might all be very hard-working gentlemen; 
there is much sentiment against corners in such 
prime necessities as wheat; and some sentiment 
against various other corners; communities are 
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quite generally short-cutting private exploita- 
tations of water supplies. 

Yet the source and foundation of all human 
supplies—the land itself—is permitted to be the 
basis of unbridled speculation, and defended in 
progressive philanthropic organs, because for- 
socth “the exploiters can make no more selling 
land than anything else!” 

If this defence is valid, it would as truly 
legitimize ordinary stealing, as there is every 
indication that picking pockets or robbing houses 
is no more profitable than ordinary merchandis- 
ing; and to paraphrase this writer “the field of 
burglary is open to all; there’s no monopoly of 
it; all that is necessary is for them to be willing 
to take the risks of arrest!” 

But he does not say anything about who makes 
the values that render the increment unearned. 
The people make the values and the speculator 
gets them, and in the process is imposed upon 
the people a perpetual overhead burden that pro- 
duces directly and otherwise the bulk of poverty, 
crime and disease under which they stagger. 

Our friend implies that land owners, during 
the process of their enrichment through incre- 
ments of land values, are performing some ser- 
vice to someone, entitling them to such profits; 
he classes them with investors of capital in 
manufacturing and industry; all of which shows 
the false position necessarily assumed in any 
defence of “unearned increment.” 

Not only does the land speculator not do any- 
thing productive, either to his land or to any- 
thing else, but he makes his money always by 
doing nothing, and waiting for industry to make 
increments for him. 

But I will not go further. Mr. Manierre 
makes light of facts of such profound weight 
with the obvious intent of appealing to those 
who are looking at merely the surface of so- 
called reforms. 

C. H. INGERSOLL. 

New York. 


To THE EpITor: 


I heartily endorse the position taken by my 
friend Ingersoll and share the responsibility 
gladly with him. Try again, Mr. Manierre. 

JosEPH FELs. 

London. 


SALVE AND SOCIETY AND THE SLUMS 
To THE EpITor: 


This is not a Socialistic dissertation. It is the 
protest of a rational and reasoning mind against 
the unreasoning and irrational administration of 
our American cities. 

Today when the great principle of conserva- 
tion has been established as the keynote of all 
communal effort, we are still recklessly sacrific- 
ing thousands of lives and souls at the altar of 
municipal inefficiency. In the dark and filthy 
hovels of the poor and lowly, crime and disease 
enter unafraid and unchallenged. The luring 
siren voice of crime, sweet with the promise of 
undeserved gain and luxury, snatches the un- 
tutored and the feeble-minded from the tenement 
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and sets them out upon the highway—a host of 
menacing parasites. Rising from the squalid- 
ness of the slum like a Phoenix of destruction, 
comes disease to rack and to torture the victims 
of sanitary, moral and educational neglect while 
vice, arch-supervisor of the universal bureau of 
degeneration, superintends the movements of 
both with a devilish efficiency that is unassail- 
able. 

What are we doing to down the black horde 
that is preying upon us? What are we doing to 
conserve the social. potentiality of our children, 
to safeguard the physique and the mentality of 
the race, to insure to all that inalienable right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness for 
which our ancestors fought and to the realiza- 
tion of which our nation was in its inception con- 
secrated? What are we doing to stamp out the 
sores which plague our communal bodies—the 
slums with their dens of prostitution, the pernic- 
ious pool rooms, the questionable dance halls, 
the dim and narrow alleys that invite wrong 
doing, the unsanitary shops and the unventilated 
homes that breed typhoid and tuberculosis and 
death? What? - 

Salve! We smear over the wounds the salv 
of inadequate public schools, insufficient recrea- 
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tion centers, regulation of commercialized pros- . 


titution, corrupt and incompetent police admin- 
istration, and farcical factory inspection and con- 
trol. Our statute books are replete with pre- 
scriptions for the cure of our social ills, but 
alas, they remain uncompounded. 

Can we not awake from the sleep of- inaction 
and indifference? The city beautiful and the 
city healthful will only be realized when every 
force of destruction will be supplanted by an 
agency of conservation. Batter down the shan- 
ties and the hovels! In their stead rear real 
homes. Let every open spot be green with the 
verdure and fragrance of nature. Throw wide 
the portals of the school to old and young alike 
to use as they will and when they will. Better 
wages, more trade schools, clean public dance 
halls, large public baths, well equipped gymnas- 
iums, broad and well-paved streets in the humbler 
districts as well as in the quarters of the rich— 
these are the aids of human and universal con- 
servation which make for brotherhood and true 
content. Let the slogan of our city administra- 
tion be: A healthier generation, a better citizen- 
ship and thus a greater national asset! 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN ROSENBLUM. 


[Director of Male Activities, Council Educational Al- 
liance. ] 


Cleveland. 


THE DILLINGHAM BILL 
To THE EpiTor: 


When the Dillingham bill states that the num- 
ber of immigrants in any year shall be limited 
to 10 per cent of the number of that nationality 
already here, it defines nationality as the coun- 
try of birth. To the average person unfamiliar 
with conditions in southeastern Europe this. 
would seem a logical definition. The purpose 
of the bill is to restrict the numbers of immi-. 


grants to a proportion that might be fairly as-- 


.~ European range. 
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simable, and is aimed at certain countries, not 
mentioned, from which we are now getting what 
some think to be dangerous numbers. From a 
sociological point of view, in these countries 
there is little or no relation between “country of 
birth” and nationality, and this was recognized 
by the last census which gathered statistics on 
the basis of “nationality or mother tongue.” 


The real problem of the immigrant does not 
arise from the country in which he was born, 
but from the traditions into which he was born, 
and the mother tongue is the conserver of these 
traditions. As a matter of fact there is a wider 
divergence of culture between different peoples 
in the same country than between countries, and 
in the case of the Poles and Hebrews who come 
here, the countries of birth—Russia, Austria, 
and Germany—are merely accidental. 


From the point of view of the restrictionist it 
makes no difference from which of these coun- 
tries our Polish immigrants come, as their unity 
of feeling is very strong and their level of cul- 
ture similar, but by the working of the 10 per 
cent clause we would have a complex situation. 
We may admit under the 10 per cent limitation 
from Germany 250,000; from Austria 117,000, 
from Russian 160,000. There are in the United 
States, 190,000 Poles from Germany, 329,000 
from Austria, 418,000 from Russia. Our immi- 
gration from Germany is such that 215,000 more 
Poles could come annually than have been com- 
ing. In other words there would be no restric- 
tion, and the Poles would be matched only 
against the Germans, who constitute over 90 
per cent of our immigrants from that country, 
and we have been getting approximately one 
per cent of additions. From Austria and Rus- 
sia, not only must the total number be limited, 
but the competition must be with people who 
are quite as alien to them as they are to Ameri- 
cans. 

Let us consider Austria. In 1910 the total 
population was 27,963,872, of which 35.5 per 
cent were German, 23.2 per cent Bohemian, 17.8 
per cent Polish, 12.6 per cent Russians, 4.5 per 
cent Servo-Croats, 2.8 per cent Italians, a few 
Roumanians and Magyars. If we add Hungary, 
which may be taken with Austria as one country, 
we have about half Magyars, more than a third 
Slovaks, Germans, Jews and others for the re- 
mainder. Although Germans and Bohemians 
constitute nearly 60 per cent of the population 
of Austria, very few of them are now coming 
to this country, while 28 per cent of our immi- 
grants from that country are Poles. Who shall 
say from which of these clearly defined groups 
the ten per cent shall come? 


From Russia we might receive 160,000, but 
only 2.7 per cent of our Russian immigrants are 
Russian, but rather in order of numbers, Jews 
52 per cent, Poles 26 per cent, Lithuanians, 
Finns, Germans and Russians. The _ hostility 
between these groups is greater than that be- 
tween any of the countries of Europe, and from 
the side of assimilability they cover the whole 
But Jews, Poles and Ger- 
mans also come from Germany and Austria. It 
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is also an interesting fact that the people repre- 
senting the governments in these countries come 
in relatively small numbers. 

The language test would not apply to Italy 
which is one of the countries aimed at. The 
old kingdoms are the basis of common feelings 
and culture, so that difference between Milanese 
and Sicilian is greater than that between many 
political units, but in the bill they are added 
together. 

It has been suggested in other articles that 
there would be injustice to the alien at the time 
the numerical limit was reached. This is much 
greater when we remember that we are not deal- 
ing with homogeneous people among whom in- 
formation could be easily transmitted, but with 
competing groups who would try to take ad- 
vantage of each other. Thus in Russia where 
the Jews are the agents of the steamship lines 
we might expect the Poles to get the short end 
of the proportion, and when a party of Slovaks 
were waiting at Fiume, and one of Austrian 
Germans at Bremen, only one of which could 
go, how would the discrimination be made? 

I am not in favor of the restriction clause at 
all, but if we must have one, it would be much 
better statesmanship to aim directly at the mark 
than to add together heterogeneous elements that 
have no more relation to each other than the 
accident of juxtaposition. 

Herbert AporpHus MILLER 

[Olivet College.] 

Olivet, Mich. 


THE I. W. W. IN AKRON 


To THE EpITor: 


I have read with interest John A. Fitch’s arti- 
cle, the I. W. W., an Outlaw Organization, in 
your issue of June 7. The crux of the article 
seems to imply that unlawful methods are being 
used to suppress the I. W. W. It is because the 
loyal citizens of Akron decided that law and or- 
der should be maintained in this city that the 
strike organized by the I. W. W. agitators was 
ended in about six weeks. It is because this arti- 
cle implies that unlawful methods were pursued 
in Akron that I am sending you this statement. 

A quotation in the article says: “Akron, Ohio, 
could not find a law to banish this dangerous 
revolutionist and his cohorts, but a citizens’ com- 
mittee with 1,000 men did the trick in short 
order.” 

The Citizens’ Public Welfare League was or- 
ganized in this city with 8,000 members, when a 
point had been reached in the strike when the 
I, W. W. leaders had made the most inflamma- 
tory utterances and a small riot had taken place 
in the down town section, during which shots 
had been fired, but without anyone being injured. 
By this time attacks were also being made by 
the strikers on men who wished to continue 
working in the rubber factories, the methods pur- 
sued being for small squads of strikers to at- 
tack one or two men at lonely points on their 
way to work. 

It was at this point in the strike that the citi- 
zens generally realized that the police, who had 
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been very careful in handling the strike, needed 
support to maintain order in the city. A citi- 
zens’ organization 8,000 strong was formed. The 
mayor and chief of police were notified that the 
citizens could be called upon for duty. A num- 
ber of them were sworn in as special deputies, 
and one policeman and three or four special 
deputies in automobiles patrolled the city every 
morning and evening. Some of the strikers who 
were attempting to assault the men desiring to 
work were caught in the act, arrested and fined 
in the police court for assault. 

When the I. W. W. leaders and the strikers 
realized that the intimidation of men who desired 
to work would no longer be allowed in this city 
the assaults upon single working men and the 
chain picketing at the different plants were soon 
discontinued. 

It was thus undoubtedly because the unlaw- 
ful methods being preached and practiced by the 
I. W. W. were opposed by the proper methods 
of law and order, and also by the opposition of 
level-headed and satisfied working men, that the 
strike failed so soon. 

VINCENT S. STEVENS. 
[Secretary Chamber of Commerce.] 


Akron. 


MINIMUM WAGES 
To THE EDITOR: 


In the discussion of the minimum wage for 
women and the laws to regulate the hours and 
conditions of their employment, merchants and 
manufacturers frequently testify before legisla- 
tive committees that the remedies proposed by 
social agencies will force the women to walk 
the streets in idleness, unable to secure employ- 
ment because their places will be taken by more 
able, more efficient men. 

Just after reading a newspaper statement a lit- 
tle more flagrant on this argument than I had 
yet encountered, I had occasion to refer to 
Dr. J. A. Hill’s census report on Statistics of 
Women at Work and noticed the accompanying 
table which seems to me to demonstrate the 
fallacy of this most popular argument. 

There were in 1900 about 25,000,000 men over 
sixteen years of age, and of this number 22,- 
500,000, or 90.5 per cent, reported a gainful 
occupation. Less than 2,500,000 were reported 
as having no gainful occupation. The number 
of women having a gainful occupation in 1900 
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was over 4,750,000. Thus, if every man over 
sixteen not reporting a gainful occupation could 
be employed there would not be men enough to 
replace all the women; but not all these men 
could be drawn upon as an inspection of the 
table will show. The classification by age of 
the men not reporting a gainful occupation is as 
follows: 


Men 16 years of age and over not 
reporting a cei occupation : 


Per cent 
Age Number distribution 

ai ASS Shona ooo boas 861,289 36.5 
DAMON Srrctonens tons. 3 Gren s es 199,705 8.5 
DET LOMO aeuetsteneioicne onthe ares 231,017 9.8 
Bly etOn 4A ces cae aisieve Fea 168,099 ea 
AOUCOM OL aliases Tre 152,199 6.4 
Biante GAverepaereeveratereteteras 206,243 8.7 
Gb ATG TOWER sy cenelenst-) bot hiexs 491,562 20.8 
(Sh GION Ath a.ARe DeOOUD OO 51,474 2.1 
MOtale gecssye sere cc 2,361,588 100.00 


According to these figures 36.5 per cent of the 
men not reporting a gainful occupation are be- 
tween sixteen and twenty years of age, in other. 
words boys who have not yet finished their 
schooling. It can hardly be imagined that the 
slight difference between the wage now paid — 
and any minimum adopted will offer sufficient 
inducement to draw into the working world any 
considerable number from this group. 

Twenty per cent of the men are sixty-five and 
over, too old to compete very vigorously against 
young girls and all too likely already broken 
down by the industrial struggle. 

These two groups contain 1,352,851 men, 57.3 
per cent of the total number reporting no gain- 
ful occupation. The remainder, 1,009,637 are 
all that are left to replace the women. They 
include men so: rich that they do not work, and 
men who are blind, deaf, crippled, deformed, 
insane, feeble-minded, or otherwise physically 
or mentally incapacitated. When these are 
eliminated the number qualified to compete with 
women in the type of work which women now 
perform is so small that the people need have 
no fear that a requirement of a living wage 
will turn the millions of working women job- 
less into the street because the men have re- 
placed them. 


Lewis MeERIAM. 


[Children’s Bureau.] 


Washington, D. C. 


POPULATION 16 YRARS or AGE AND OVER. 


Male Female 
Breadwinners Breadwinners 

Age Total Number Per cent Total Number Per Cent 

Gy 4%) Hboongo cnet ar! 2,855,425 76.8 3,837,851 1,237,967 32.3 
21> tom 24 in on 2,888,931 2,689,226 93.1 2,914,591 898,478 30.8 
25 Lolo 4 naenetes 6,224,864 5,993,847 96.3 5,860,616 1,168,342 19.9 
85. tos 4407 cas 4,872,781 4,704,682 96.6 4,339,166 675,032 15.6 
AS! itO OA hen sreke 8,402,458 3,250,259 95.5 2,994,983 440,825 14.7 
Ho tor Gan ce ts 2,062,424 1,856,181 90.0 1,940,111 256,705 13.2 
65 and over.... 1,555,418 1,063,856 68.4 1,525,080 138,587 9.1 
Unknown ..... 127,423 75,949 59.6 73,161 17,694 24.2 
Total... .24,851,013 22,489,425 90.5 23,485,559 4,833,630 20.6 
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Contribute Your Rent Money to the 
Campaign Against Tuberculosis 


At the East River Homes the net income from 
rentals is applied to the relief of 


SUFFERERS FROM TUBERCULOSIS 


Fire-proof buildings adjoining the John Jay 


Park. Fine view of the East River. Abundant 
air and light. Roof Gardens, Sleeping Balconies, 
Studio Windows, Baths, Electric Light. Every 
hygienic and sanitary device for healthful 


homes. LOW RENTS. 


Address Superintendent East River Homes 
509 East 77th St., New York City 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Women in Industry 


Four striking studies, not of laws and 
opinions, but of women at their work. 
Presents as a new 


Fatigue and Efficiency. reser's ay a new 


lation, the results of the modem study of fetigue by 
physiologists, chemists, psychologists. By Josephine 

oldmark, Publication Secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, who prepared the brief submitted by 
Louis D. Brandeis in winning the Oregon |0-hour case 
before the U.S. Supreme Court. $2.00 


Women in the Bookbinding Trade. 


An intimate study of the hours, wages, health, homes 
of 200 girls and women in binderies, which “‘present in 
miniature most of the important problems which con- 
front women wage-earmers.’’ By Mary Van Kleeck, Sec- 
retary Russell Sage Foundation Committee on Women's 


Work. $1.50. 
Women and the Trades. "he, frst general 


SaiViey 20'T (en's 
women-employing trades of an American city. Deals 
with 22,000 women in 400 establishments. One of the 
Pittsburgh Survey volumes. By Elizabeth B. Butler. $1.72. 


Saleswomen in Mercantile Stores. 1 


con- 
ditions of work of the retail shop girl—hours, wages, 
|. seasons, cost of living, night work, overtime, discharge. 


By Elizabeth B. Butler. $1.00. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 


“Want? advertisements under the various headings, 
“Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” etc., five cents 
each word or initial, including the address, for 


each insertion. Address Advertising Department, 
The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


In settlement, recreation or other field, executive 
position by man who has held executive positions 
of large responsibility in the business _ fie d. Has 
also done special propaganda work in prison reform 
field. Has definite experience in settlement and 
playground work. Address 1123 Tun Survey. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, college and New York 
School of Philanthropy graduate, having suecessful 
business experience and four years in social work as 
executive secretary, is available about September Ist, 
1913, for a position requiring constructive work. Ad- 
dress 1134, Survny. es 


EXPERIENCED Executive with thorough educa- 
tional and social service training available about 
October ist, 1913. High-class references given as to 
ability, etc. Address 1135, Tom SURVEY. 


“Parish Work—Church Settlement or Day Nurs- 
ery’—a woman of training and wide experience will 
be open to an engagement after Sept. 15. Address 
1136, Survny, 


REGISTERED nurse and trained social worker— 
seven years’ experience in varieties of social work— 
desires position as executive secretary, or social, or 
industrial investigator. Available in October. Ad- 
dress 1188 Survnry. 


Graduate Kindergarten and Bible teacher, experi- 
enced in Christian work desires position in Christian 


institution—social or settlement work. Address 1139 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN having institution experience with delin- 
quent girls desires position in similar work. Refer- 
ences. Address 1140, Survey. 


INVESTIGATIONAL or other form of social work 
sought by a college man (B.S.); one year’s experi- 
ence in political, census, social and industrial in- 
vestigations. Address 1141, Survey. 


TEACHER of Cooking and Sewing desires position 
in connection with- welfare work. Address 1142, 
SURVEY. 


COLLEGE graduate with experience in social re- 
search, child welfare and public health work, desires 
a position. Address: 11438, Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED-—Trained worker to take charge of set- 
tlement House to be opened September ist. Refer- 
ences required. Apply, Secretary Women’s Relief 
Society, 620 12th St., Lethbridge, Alberta. 


SCHOOLS 


Chicago Training School for 
Playground Workers. 


Full training for playground work, gymnasium 
work, (indoor and outdoor) games, dancing, story 
telling, child study and dramatic art. 


Write for catalogue, 700 Oakwood Boulevard 


———| 


The Third Year of the Cleveland Class for 
Training Nurses for Social Work 
WILL OPEN SEPTEMBER 23 


The nine months course is under direction of the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association, co-operating with the Western 
Reserve University, the Associated Charities, the Anti- 
aoe calesie League, the Babies’ Dispensary and Hos- 
pital. 


LECTURES, FIELD WORK, CLASS AND CASE 
DISCUSSION UNDER EXPERTS. . 
A Limited Number of Scholarships is Available. 


Address: MISS MATILDA L. JOHNSON, 
612 St. Clair Avenue, N. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDUCATING THE BABY BLIND | 


Nine States now provide financial 
aid for the maintenance, care and ed- 
ucation of the baby blind. Do you 
know of a blind baby? Report the 
fact to the Blind Baby Department, 


INTERNATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY, 
96 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Tuition one dollar a day. Private 
pupils two dollars a day with special 
nurse and teacher. Phone 4315 Chel- 


sea. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Training for Social Work 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF PHILANTHROPY 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


Applications for enrollment in the 
new Department of Play and Recreation 
for theschool year beginning Septem- 
ber 24, 1913 are now being received. 


This course under the direction of 
George Ellsworth Johnson, offers a 
notable training opportunity to those 
who desire to prepare for leadership 
in the recreation movement. 


Send for Announcement giving detailed 
information, requirements, etc. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
Room 94, 105 East 22d St. 
New York City 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND 
PHILANTHROPY 


Graham Taylor, President. Julia C. Lathrop, Vice-President , 


Eleventh Year Opens September 30, 1913 


Announcements for 1913-1914, with Register for 
1912-13, now available for distribution. 


AUTUMN COURSES: SURVEY OF 
2 aaa LUE SEIELD 
OF SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK, SOCIAL 
TREATMENT (FAMILY REHABILITATION) 
PRACTICE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 
SOCIAL STATISTICS, AND OTHER 
COURSES. 


MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT WITH 
SPECIAL COURSES, EXTENSION 
DEPARTMENT, LIBRARY AND SOCIAL 
MUSEUM. 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 


School for Social Workers | 


Boston 


Maintained by Simmons College and 
‘ Harvard University 


One Year and Two Year Programs. 


One year course, a preparation for any 
form of Socal Service, begins 
September 23. 

ADVANCED COURSES IN Organizing Charity, 


Medical Social Service, Neighberheed and Com- 
munity Work, begin September 10. 


Special course for visiting nurses. 
Unusual opportunities in practice work. 


For particulars address 


18 Somerset Street - Boston 


JEFFREY’ R. BRACKETT, Director 
ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate 
Assistant: 

EVA W. WHITE 


Special Assistants: 
IDA M. CANNON C. C. CARSTENS 
ETHEL HOBART KATE McMAHON 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO.,, 
25 Duane St., New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSER, 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, Noo: 


Newspaper Clippings. : 
HENRY ROMBEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House ist Goo 
CG: & BH. ods ‘GOLDBERG, 
West Bloat ay Wwe Hudson Street, New York 


Hardware, Tools and Sup 
HAMMACHER, SCHPEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 


SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO, 
170 William St. New York 


Ideal Window Ventilators. 
IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 
120 Liberty St. New York 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 
BATEMAN & MILLER 
145 Hast 23d Street, New York City 


TYRRBL PRINT, NEW YORK, 


